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The  Lincoln  Pew 

■ By  LYMAN  WHITNEY  ALLEN 

|Thc  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
refurnished  since  the  ’60s,  but  the  pew  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to 
sit  remains  conspicuously  unchanged,  the  center  of  interest  for  all  visitors 
to  the  historic  shrine.  This  poem  has  been  given  to  thousands  of  sol- 
dier boys  who  hnvc  entered  the  church  in  the  past  eighteen  months.] 

Within  tht'  historic  church  both  eye  and  soul 
Perceived  it.  ’Twas  the  pew  where  Lincoln  sat  - 
The  only  Lincoln  God  lnith  given  to  men — 

Olden  among  the  modern  seats  of  prayer, 

Dark  like  the  ’sixties,  place  and  past  akin. 

All  else  has  changed,  but  this  remains  the  same, 

A sanctuary  in  a sanctuary. 

Where  Lincoln  prayed! — What  passion  had  his  soul — 
Mixt  faith  and  anguish  melting  into  prayer 
Upon  the  burning  altar  of  God’s  fane. 

A nation’s  altar  even  as  his  own  ! 

Where  Lincoln  prayed ! — Such  worshipers  as  he 
Make  thin  ranks  down  the  ages.  Would’st  thou  know 
His  spirit  suppliant?  Then  must  thou  feel 
War’s  fiery  baptism,  taste  hate’s  bitter  cup, 

Spend  similar  sweat  of  blood  vicarious, 

And  sound  like  cry,  “If  it  be  possible !” 

From  stricken  heart  in  new  Gethsemane. 

Who  saw  him  there  are  gone,  as  he  is  gone ; 

The  pew  remains,  with  what  God  gave  him  there, 

And  all  the  world  through  him.  So  let  it  be — 

One  of  the  people’s  shrines. 


What  a Ministers  Wife  Should  Be 

By  CHARITY  B.  REISNER 

JUST  pity  a minister’s  wife.”  An  old  time,  new  time,  all 
I the  time  bit  of  consolation  said  of  the  woman  in  the  par- 
£ sonage;  alas!  often  to  her. 

A girl  who  chooses  a preacher  husband  has  to  stand  a 
good  deal  of  pity.  To  one  bride,  a friend  has  just  said,  “Oh,  my 
dear,  I never  thought  you  would  marry  a minister.”  To  which 
the  wise  young  bride  replied,  “I  am  not  going  to  marry  a 
preacher,  I am  going  to  marry  a man.” 

Whether  the  wives  themselves  are  to  blame  for  this  common 
pity  or  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  church  members  is  a 
matter  for  discussion.  But  everyone  agrees  that  the  minister’s 
wife  is  entitled  to  a certain  degree  of  independence  and  priv- 
ilege. Every  church  should  be  taught  from  the  start  that  the 
minister’s  wife  is  not  the  assistant  pastor. 

The  writer  knows  of  a little  church  that  was  rightfully  de- 
lighted when  news  came  that  its  bachelor  pastor  was  to  bring  a 
wife  to  the  parsonage.  In  offering  him  congratulations  one  of 
his  “Ladies  Aiders”  said  to  him,  “We  are  all  so  happy  about  it. 
We  are  going  to  make  your  wife  president  of  everything.  Be- 
sides, she  must  play  our  church  organ  and  be  superintendent  of 
our  primary  department  in  the  Sunday  school.”  To  which  this 
young  preacher  gravely  replied,  “She  is  to  be  Mrs.  Smith,  not 
Mrs.  Church.” 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  minister’s  wife  should  not  hold 
office.  The  first  is  that  she  is  depriving  some  other  woman  of 
this  development.  The  second  is  that  when  a new  pastor  comes 
the  societies  will  be  disorganized  and  without  a leader  if  de- 
pendent on  the  minister’s  wife,  who  has  shouldered  their  responsi- 
bilities and  then  moves  on.  Some  one,  writing  of  the  minister’s 
wife,  put  it  this  way: 

I hold  her  great  who  for  love’s  sake 
Can  work  with  eager,  earnest  will. 

But  she  who  makes  another  work — 

I think  1 hold  her  greater  still. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  Church  will  assure  a man  a 
comfortable  support  in  exchange  for  his  life  of  service.  While 
most  ministers’  wives  are  so  economical  that  they  work  miracles 
with  a meager  amount  of  money,  yet  they  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  dressing  as  any  other  woman  whose  husband  has  a sim- 
ilar salary.  Why  should  she  be  criticized  for  appearing  well- 
dressed  any  more  than  any  other  devout  woman? 

Double-Team  Work 

She  should  have  enough  pleasure  and  recreation  to  keep  her 
human  and  helpful.  For  hers  is  the  high  privilege  of  being 
a helpmate  to  pastor  and  people.  Like  any  other  woman  it  should 


be  her  chief  delight,  to  make  her  home  attractive,  as  well  as 
happy,  and  rich  in  gentleness  and  love  so  that  the  family  will 
grow  to  its  best  through  the  home  influence.  She  should  not 
permit  her  preacher  husband  to  miss  the  privileges  that  come 
from  sharing  the  responsibilities  that  come  in  caring  for  children 
of  the  parsonage. 

Always  as  far  as  possible  she  should  be  an  example  in  system- 
atic, economical  housekeeping.  By  taste  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment in  her  home  she  may  lift,  culture  and  spiritualize  the  per- 
sonality of  her  husband  and  family. 

She  should  plan  her  reading  so  that  she  can  converse  intelli- 
gently along  the  lines  of  her  husband’s  preaching.  She  may  be 
a helpful  critic  who  will  smooth  off  the  rough  corners  until  his 
sermons  and  personality  will  be  improved.  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
great  orator,  said  that  his  invalid  wife  was  the  inspiration  of 
all  his  addresses.  In  fact  she  pledged  him  to  work  for  abolition 
of  slavery  before  she  would  marry  him. 

No  minister’s  wife  should  miss  the  opportunity  of  taking 
vacation  trips  with  her  husband.  Even  short  jaunts  for  a day 
strengthen  and  enrich  their  companionship. 

She  may  be  wonderfully  helpful  to  her  husband  by  guarding 
and  protecting  his  study  periods.  For  intruders  will  come  at 
most  inopportune  times  and  she  may  learn  to  handle  the  callers 
so  tactfully  that  they  will  in  many  cases  go  away  feeling  quite  as 
satisfied  as  if  they  had  seen  the  minister  himself. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  people  and  pastor  when  his  wife  can  make 
calls  with  him,  especially  during  their  first  year  on  a charge. 
After  that  she  can  render  splendid  service  calling  alone.  In 
this  way  she  is  often  able  to  make  valuable  suggestions  and  do 
little  bits  of  service  in  the  ordinary  homes  of  the  parish  that  no 
other  woman  could  do.  This  personal  touch  from  the  minister’s 
wife  may  often  be  far  more  worth  while  than  making  missionary 
speeches.  The  obscure  and  neglected  always  appreciate  her  in- 
terest and  special  attention. 

There  are  occasions  when  she  may  gracefully  and  unselfishly 
use  any  unusual  talent  she  may  have  for  public  work,  though 
ordinarily  it  should  be  used  for  the  church.  Many  times,  how- 
ever, she  will  see  that  it  is  a disadvantage  to  her  husband  and 
the  church  if  she  is  too  conspicuous  in  public  activities. 

There  are  times  when  she  hears  the  faint,  indefinite  rustle  of 
disapproval  in  the  pew  concerning  her  preacher  husband  and 
she  must  not  then  be  oversensitive  concerning  criticisms  heaped 
upon  him.  «This  is  her  opportunity  to  “listen  in ” to  criticism  and 
get  an  outside  view  point  that  will  help  him  to  improve.  If  the 
minister’s  wife  is  able  to  conceal  her  own  feelings  in  personal 
matters  she  is  fitted  thereby  to  render  service  of  the  highest 
order  to  all  sorts  of  people.  For  after  all  the  ideal  minister’s 
wife  is  she  who  recognizes  and  then  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  pastor  and  people,  “bound  together  in  the  service  of  the 
King.’ 

Grace  Parsonage,  New  York  City. 


The  Revival  Worth  While 

By  BISHOP  JOSEPH  F.  BERRY 

THE  real  revival  often  starts  in  the  minister’s  heart.  The 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  his  inmost  soul,  revealing  to  him 
with  startling  clearness  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  church 
and  of  the  community.  Upon  his  knees,  in  an  agony  of 
prayer,  he  surrenders  himself  anew  to  his  Master.  His  little 
library  becomes  an  “upper  room,”  where,  like  the  disciples  of 
old,  he  tarries  for  the  promised  anointing. 

Pentecost  Comes 

Pentecost  comes.  His  soul  is  filled  and  thrilled.  His  lips  are 
touched  with  the  burning  coal.  Next  Sunday  morning  he  goes 
into  the  pulpit  with  exultant  heart.  He  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
moment  to  come  when  he  may  deliver  his  new  message.  How 
strangely  it  trembles  upon  his  lips!  What  an  unwonted  mellow- 
ness has  come  into  his  voice!  What  a flame  has  been  kindled  in 
his  eyes!  These  things  the  people  have  noted  during  the  opening 
devotions,  and  when  he  rises  to  preach  every  ear  is  strained  to 
catch  his  words.  The  sermon  is  clear.  It  is  tender.  It  is 
courageous.  That  preacher’s  sermons  are  usually  of  that  sort. 
But  this  one  is  different.  It  rings  out  like  a trumpet.  It  flames 
with  passion.  It  cuts  like  a sword.  It  melts  with  its  over- 
whelming pathos.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  evidently  in  charge.  That 
is  why  the  message  fits  and  hits.  That  is  why  the  people  see 
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themselves  In  the  gospel  mirror,  and  then  turn  to  God  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer. 

At  night  another  heart-searching  message.  The  appeal  with 
which  it  closes  is  heard  amid  silence  almost  painful. 

A week  of  eager  pastoral  visiting  follows. 

On  Saturday  night  the  oihcial  board  is  called  to  meet  the  pas- 
tor in  his  study.  He  tells  the  brethren  of  the  burden  that  is  upon 
his  soul.  He  assures  them  that  he  has  heard  “a  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees,”  and  that  a revival  is  at  their  door.  Then 
he  places  each  man’s  responsibility  squarely  upon  him  as  an 
office-bearer  of  the  church  and  entreats  each  to  surrender  himself 
utterly  to  God.  Prayer  follows.  And  when  the  brethren  go  out 
tears  glisten  in  eyes  unaccustomed  to  weep. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Spirit  is  again  present  in  power.  What 
tenderness  and  winsomeness  in  the  sermon!  At  night  the  storm 
bursts.  The  place  seems  to  be  shaken  by  an  unseen  hand.  The 
altar  is  thronged  by  Christians  struggling  into  clearer  light.  Con- 
fessions are  made.  Reconciliations  are  effected.  Spiritual  vic- 
tories are  won,  and,  best  of  all,  sinners  press  forward  to  seek 
pardon  and  rest. 

The  revival  has  come!  No  committees  are  needed  now.  No 
advertising.  No  great  choir.  No  human  scheme  to  awaken  “in- 
terest.” The  Holy  Ghost  makes  His  own  sensation.  Salvation 
draws  like  a blister.  People  will  go  where  souls  are  being  saved. 
And  they  come  here  in  multitudes.  Some  come  to  scoff  and  re- 
main to  pray.  Seeking  sinners  pray  “through.”  Light  breaks 
into  their  souls.  Experience  is  a verity.  Testimony  is  certain. 
Joy  is  unbound.  Every  saved  soul  is  instantly  concerned  about 
unsaved  souls.  Hence  the  converts  become  walking  evangelists. 
They  go  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house  to  seek 
their  unconverted  friends  and  tell  their  experiences.  The  great 
work  spreads  in  unexpected  ways — spreads  over  the  town  and 
out  into  the  regions  beyond.  The  community  is  awakened, 
melted,  rocked  by  the  power  of  God.  How  the  church  rejoices! 
How  the  bells  of  heaven  ring  out! 

The  meeting  comes  to  a close.  But  the  revival  does  not.  The 
pastor  is  the  evangelist  and  he  does  not  take  the  train.  How  in- 
telligently, sympathetically,  zealously  he  handles  the  new  re- 
cruits! No  adjustment  to  the  church  building  is  necessary.  The 
people  have  been  converted  in  the  church,  and  they  feel  that} 
God’s  house  is,  to  them,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  And  the 
pastor-evangelist  does  not  now  need  to  win  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  converts.  He  has  been  with  them  in  their  struggle 
after  the  new  life,  and  they  now  look  to  him  as  a friend  and 
counselor.  For  weeks  the  revival  swings  on,  the  “extra  meetings” 
having  merged  almost  imperceptibly  into  regular  ones.  As  indi- 
viduals and  in  groups  the  pastor  sets  the  new  members  at  work. 
How  his  heart  is  cheered  by  their  willing  response  to  his  call  for 
* personal  service! 

Six  months  pass.  What  is  the  net  result?  Almost  the  hundred- 
fold harvest! 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

cAbraham  Lincoln— Framer  of  a 
Prohibition  Law 

■ y-T  - — — 

The  Late  Rev.  James  B.  Merwin’s  Affidavit,  Documents  and  Data 
Telling  of  Lincoln’s  Aggressive  Activity  for  the 
Suppression  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 

By  CHARLES  T.  WHITE,  Former  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  New  York  City 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  in  this  issue  presents  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  original  documents  and  data 
owned  by  the  late  Rev.  James  B.  Merwin,  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Congregational  minister,  army  chap- 
lain, editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  temper- 
ance reformer,  who  died  in  Brooklyn  on  April  5,  1917,  and  was 
buried  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Merwin’s  contention,  on  and  off  the  lecture  platform,  that 
■ Lincoln  took  an  active  part  in  a campaign  for  State-wide  prohibi- 

tion in  Illinois  in  1855,  and  wrote  the  prohibition  law,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  defeated  through  gross  fraud 
, by  14,000  votes  at  a special  referendum  election  on  June  24,  1855, 

seems  to  be  reasonably  well  sustained. 

While  it  would  perhaps  be  straining  the  facts,  in  the  absence 
of  absolute  proof,  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  a prohibitionist,  as 
the  term  is  politically  understood,  still  it  remains  for  those  who 
hold  to  the  contrary  to  controvert  Merwin  and  his  documents. 


&~jr.  m-t. 


‘MAJOR”  MERWIN  AND  'HIS  ARMY  PASS 


A heavy  gold  watch,  with  an  inscription  on  an  inside  case, 
which  inscription  was  written  by  'Lincoln,  according  to  the 
affidavit  of  Merwin,  turns  up  as  a “document”  tending  to  connect 
Lincoln  directly  with  the  prohibition  campaign  in  Illinois  in 
1855.  The  watch  now  is  the  property  of  the  family  of  Lyman  A. 
Mills,  of  Middlefield,  Connecticut. 

A statement  by  Merwin  that,  because  of  its  prophetic  content, 
never  failed  to  attract  attention,  was  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  14,  1865,  the  day  of  the  assassination,  as  he  was  leaving 
Washington  for  New  York  to  see  Horace  Greeley  on  a-private 
mission  for  President  Lincoln,  the  latter  said  to  him: 

“Merwin,  we  have  cleaned  up  a colossal  job.  We  have  abol- 
ished slavery.  After  reconstruction  the  next  great  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  people  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  legalized  liquor 
traffic,  and  you  know  my  heart  and  my  hand,  my  purse  and  my 
life  will  be  given  to  that  great  movement.  I prophesied  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  the  day  would  come  when  there  would  not  be 
a slave  or  a drunkard  in  the  land.  I have  seen  the  first  part 
come  true.” 

“Mr.  Lincoln,  shall  I make  this  public?”  asked  Merwin. 

“Yes,  publish  it  as  broad  as  the  daylight,”  said  Lincoln. 

This  statement  by  Merwin  never  has  been  successfully  con- 
troverted. Nor  was  the  other  feature  of  it,  namely,  that  he 
lunched  with  Lincoln  on  the  last  day  of  the  Great  Emancipator’s 
life,  conferring  over  General  Butler’s  plan  for  employing  colored 
soldier  help  on  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal.  That  the  plan 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  both  Lincoln  and  Butler  is  proved 
by  General  Butler’s  own  narrative. 

The  Illinois  Prohibition  Campaign  of  1855 

The  thing  that  Merwin  had  most  trouble  in  establishing  was 
Lincoln’s  participation  in  the  prohibition  campaign  in  Illinois 
in  1855.  He  first  asserted  it  soon  after  President  Lincoln’s  assas- 
sination, but  other  things  were  so  much  more  important  then 
than  Lincoln’s  affiliation  with  temperance  work  that  it  attracted 
no  attention. 

Illinois  history  does  not  directly  connect  President  Lincoln 
with  the  1855  campaign.  Mr.  Merwin’s  statement  to  the  writer, 
as  well  as  to  others  who  asked  him  about  this  particular  point, 
follows : 

“Lincoln  in  1855  was  a poor  country  lawyer,  and  his  practice, 
while  considerable,  was  anything  but  lucrative.  Stenographers 
were  a rarity  in  Illinois  at  that  time.  It  would  have  been  sur- 
prising if  any  reebrd  of  a temperance  address  in  1855  was  made. 
Lincoln,  however,  made  twenty  or  thirty  magnificent  addresses 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  campaign  in  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  of  Illinois.  Many  of  the  addresses  were 
made  on  court  house  steps.  Few  were  made  in  churches.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  that  time  was  not  regarded  as  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian believer.  Few  clergymen  were  broad  enough  in  their  spirit 
to  welcome  him  to  their  pulpits.  In  Springfield  he  was  a regular 
attendant  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  although  he  never  joined 
the  church  or  subscribed  to  a religious  creed.” 

With  reference  to  his  association  with  Lincoln  and  how  it 
came  about,  Major  Merwin  said: 

“After  temperance  campaign  work  in  the  State  of  Connecticut., 
on  the  solicitation  of  friends  in  Illinois,  who  wanted  a law  like 
the  Dow  law  in  Maine  for  Illinois,  I went  to  Springfield  in  the 
early  winter  of  1854.  There  was  a temperance  meeting  in  prog- 
ress in  the  old  State  House  the  night  I arrived.  I went  to  it. 
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After  a number  of  addresses,  there  were  calls  for  ‘Abo  Lincoln!’ 
from  various  parts  of  the  assembly  room.  These  were  repeated 
until  linally  some  one  went  out  and  summoned  him.  He  had  been 
-reading  law  in  the  State  Library.  When  he  entered  the  assembly 
room  he  was  dressed  in  an  absurd  looking  coat,  with  sleeves  too 
short  for  him  by  nearly  a foot.  In  his  hurry  to  the  call,  he  had 
picked  up  the  janitor’s  coat  and  put  it  on  in  his  walk  through 
the  hall  on  his  way  to  the  meeting.  There  was  a titter  at  his 
appearance,  but  it  stopped  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk.  No  one 
ever  had  occasion  to  laugh  at  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was 
speaking  from  the  heart.  He  made  a most  wonderful  temperance 
address,  far  more  powerful  than  that  made  by  him  in  Springfield 
on  February  22,  1S42,  and  quoted  in  the  histories. 

“After  the  meeting  I introduced  myself  to  him,  told  him  my 
mission  to  Springfield,  and  we  went  to  his  home  together.  I had 
with  me  a copy  of  the  Maine  law,  and  we  sat  up  all  night  looking 
over  that  statute.  I was  a young  man  of  about  twenty-five  then, 
and  Lincoln,  of  course,  was  much  older. 

The  Law  that  Lincoln  Framed 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  for  the  adoption  of 
a prohibition  law  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  set  to 
work  to  frame  a law,  and  he  worked  at  it  almost  constantly  for 
weeks.  After  he  had  completed  it  he  had  me  take  it  around  the 
State  to  get  the  views  of  his  lawyer  friends.  I showed  it  to  John 
M.  Palmer,  Leonard  Swett  and  others.  I went  to  the  home  of 
Judge  David  Davis  and  asked  him  to  pass  judgment  on  it.  Davis 
was  surly,  and  asked  me  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  sent  a retainer  along 
to  pay  for  the  work.  When  I reported  this  back  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
he  was  deeply  hurt,  as  he  had  considered  Judge  Davis  a good 
friend.  He  spoke  to  me  about  the  incident  just  before  he,  as 
President,  appointed  Judge  Davis  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

“The  law  drafted  by  Lincoln  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  It 
carried  a referendum  clause,  providing  for  its  submission  to  the 

AN  ACT  for  the  Suppression  of  intemperance,  and  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  oj 
Illinois , represented  in  the  General  Assembly , That  no 
person  shall,  at  any  time  or  place,  within  this  state,  manu- 
facture or  sell,  or  shall,  at  any  store,  grocery,  tavern  or 
place  of  trade,  entertainment  or  public  resort,  or  railroad 
or  canal,  or  in  any  of  the-appurtenances  or  dependencies 
of  any  such  place,  give  away,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  aetj  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  spiritous  or  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any  mixed 
liquor,  ©f  which  a part  is  spiritous  or  intoxicating,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided;  and  ale,  porter,  lager  beer,  cider, 
and  all  wines,  are  included  among  intoxicating  liquors  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Facsimile  of  Section  1,  of  the  Illinois  Prohibition  Act  of  1855,  drafted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  From  the  printed  volume  of  the  “Public  Laws  of  Illinois, 
1855.  ” 

voters  at  a special  election  in  June.  It  also  provided  that  some- 
thing like  50,000  copies  should  be  printed  for  public  distribution. 
These  were  parceled  out  to  the  various  counties. 

“The  campaign  was  largely  financed  by  William  B.  Ogden,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Ogden’s  business  associates.  Some  of  them 
were  very  suspicious  of  Lincoln’s  connection  with  the  movement 
in  any  relation  whatsoever.  One  Dr.  N.  P.  Davis,  a prominent 
physician,  denounced  Lincoln  as  a mountebank,  and  said  that  he 
would  not  serve  as  chairman  of  the  State  committee  if  Lincoln 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign.  He  said  that  Lincoln 
was  ready  to  join  any  new  movement,  and  that  his  connection 
with  the  temperance  campaign  would  hurt  the  cause. 

“In  company  with  Mr.  Lincoln  I called  on  William  B.  Ogden, 
who  said:  ‘Here  is  my  check  for  $2,500.  As  President  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  I can  well  afford  to  give  this 
and  much  more  if  I can  lessen  drunkenness  among  my  employees. 
If  you  want  more  money  come  back  and  I will  have  it  ready  for 
you.’ 

“Lincoln  was  the  brains  of  that  campaign.  The  rest  of  us  took 
orders.  The  anti-slavery  excitement  was  keen,  and  Lincoln  was 
deeply  interested  in  that,  but  he  did  not  relax  in  the  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  the  law  which  he  himself  had  framed.  We 
really  won  that  election,  but  were  cheated  out  of  it  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  the  border  towns  where  the  slavery  and  whisky 
people  ran  in  illegal  voters  without  let  or  hindrance. 

“After  the  campaign  was  over,  and  before  I left  the  State  to  go 


TIIE  “PROHIBITION  WATCH’’ 


The  inscription  in  the  watch  reads: 

“Presented  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Chicago  to  J.  B.  Merwin, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Maine  Law  Alliance,  as  a token  of 
their  confidence  and  regard  for  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  in  its 
campaign,  1S55,  for  Prohibition.” 

Mr.  Merwin  made  the  following  affidavit,  October  12,  1910: 

“The  aforesaid  watch  was  presented  to  me  in  the  year  of  1855,  the  pres- 
entation taking  place  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate,  there  being  present  at  the  time  the  editor  of  the  Advocate,  Mr. 
Watson,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  State  Prohi- 
bition at  that  time.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a contributor  to  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  the  watch,  and  wrote  the  watch  inscription  incorporated  in 
this  deposition. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  associated  with  me  in  campaigning  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  without  solicitation  or  prompting  upon  the  part  of 
anyone,  and  wholly,  as  I believe,  from  personal  regard,  wrote  the  inscription 
already  referred  to.” 

to  Michigan  to  do  temperance  work,  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  conference 
with  others  interested  in  our  work,  got  up  a purse,  bought  a 
handsome  solid  gold  watch,  with  a heavy  gold  chain,  and  after 
writing  an  inscription  which  was  engraved  on  the  inside  case,  he 
presented  it  to  me  in  the  office  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate  in  Chicago,  in  the  presence  of  the  editor,  the  Rev.  J.  V. 
Watson,  and  others.” 

New  York  watch  experts  have  valued  the  watch  as  having  cost 
between  $200  and  $300  when  it  was  bought  new  in  the  fifties. 
When  the  writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  Merwin  about  the  inscrip- 
tion he  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  take  his  oath  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wrote  the  inscription  for  the  watch,  and  was  present 
at  the  presentation.  He  assented  without  hesitation. 

“It  is  strange  that  I never  thought  of  doing  that  years  ago,” 
said  the  Major.  “That  old  watch  and  my  old  army  pass,  which 
Lincoln  helped  to  make  with  his  own  hands,  were  the  most 
precious  things  I ever  owned.  I lost  the  watch  in  a mud  hole 
once  during  the  war,  and  I hired  a Negro  to  walk  around  in  the 
mud  in  his  bare  feet  until  he  found  it.  I gave  him  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Sent  by  Lincoln  to  Talk  Temperance  to  Soldiers 

“With  reference  to  the  President’s  desire  to  appoint  me  as  a 
major  I have  this  to  say.  The  suggestion  was  his  own.  He  sent 
for  me  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  tem- 
perance addresses  made  to  the  troops.  I was  accounted  an  effec- 
tive speaker  at  that  time.  President  Lincoln  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  object  was  for  a memorial,  or  peti- 
tion, to  be  drawn  up  asking  for  my  appointment  as  a major. 
This  was  done  by  Governor  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  a per- 
sonal friend,  and  a man  of  great  force.  That  petition  was  signed 
by  the  leading  men  around  President  Lincoln,  including  Senators 
Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Senators  Trumbull  and 
Browning,  of  Illinois,  Harlan  and  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  and  many 
others. 

“Then  it  was  sent  to  President  Lincoln,  who  indorsed  it  and 
sent  it  to  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army.  He  indorsed  it  and  sent  it  to  General  Butler,  who  likewise 
approved  of  the  plan. 

“Then  the  document  was  sent  to  the  War  Department,  where  it 
struck  a snag.  The  heads  of  divisions  there  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a young  clergyman,  lame  in  the  hip,  being  appointed  a major. 
They  ‘lost’  the  document  in  the  War  Department,  and  when 
President  Lincoln  heard  that  it  was  lost  he  sent  a message  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  resulted  in  the  ‘finding’  of  it  again  in  short 
order. 

“I  was  kept  steadily  at  the  job  of  talking  temperance  to  the 
soldiers  in  and  around  Washington.  I frequently  spoke  from  a 
carriage  provided  for  me  by  the  President,  and  I reported  to  him 
every  week.  When  I learned  that  some  of  the  officers  were  drink- 
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A note  given  by  (ion.  John  A.  I)ix.  to  Mr.  Merwin  in.  1SG1,  to  enable  him 
to  promote  temperance  among  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  camps. 


ing  to  excess,  I let  the  President  know  of  it.  This  made  me  very 
much  disliked  by  certain  men  in  the  War  Department.  One  day 
Secretary  Stanton  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a tongue  lashing. 

“ ‘Merwin,’  said  he,  ‘if  you  don’t  stop  bothering  around  and 
making  trouble  I’ll  lock  you  up  in  the  Capitol  Prison.’ 

“He  meant  every  word  of  it.  I was  much  distressed  about  it, 
and  reported  it  to  the  President. 

“ ‘No,  Merwin,  no,’  said  he.  ‘Stanton  won’t  lock  you  up.  1 
would  not  let  him  do  that.  But,  Merwin,  you  must  get  along  with 
Stanton,  somehow.  I will  not  let  him  persecute  you,  but  you 
must  get  along  peaceably  with  him.  He  is  doing  great  work  in 
the  War  Department,  and  I can’t  spare  him.’ 

“Surgeon  General  Hammond  and  I became  fast  friends.  I was 
in  New  York  very  often  on  hospital  ships.  I knew  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  I think  that  he  once  talked  with  the  President  about 
Shakespeare.  I know  that  he  was  a drunkard,  and  that  he  was 
bedeviled  with  whisky  when  he  killed  the  President. 

Lincoln’s  Last  Day 

“I  was  with  the  President  at  luncheon  on  the  fatal  Friday,  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  colored  soldiers  soon  to  be  discharged.  There  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  place  for  them  to  go.  Those  who  had  borne  arms 
did  not  feel  like  going  back  to  the  plantations.  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  a very  resourceful  man,  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  colored  soldiers  be  used  to  dig  a canal  at  Panama. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  interested  in  the  idea,  and  had  General 
Butler  send  him  information  about  it. 

“That  was  the  subject  of  our  conversation  at  luncheon.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  written  out  a plan  comprehending  General  Butler’s 
ideas  for  digging  the  Panama  Canal  with  colored  soldiers,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  stop  off  in  Philadelphia  and  see 
some  of  the  editors  there,  and  then  go  on  to  New  York,  and  ask 
Horace  Greeley  to  read  the  plan,  and  tell  the  President  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

“I  was  in  Philadelphia  that  night  when  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President  was  received.  I went  on  the  next  fore- 
noon to  New  York  and  went  to  the  Tribune  office,  where  I left 
the  manuscript  containing  the  President’s  ideas  with  Sidney 
Howard  Gay,  the  managing  editor,  whom  I had  known  for  many 
(Continued  on  page  178 ) 


The  Individualistic  Gospel  and  the 
Modern  Church 

By  ANDREW  GILLIES 

DR.  HARRY  E.  FOSDICK’S  criticism  of  the  modern 
Church,  published  in  the  January  Atlantic,  under  the 
title  “The  Trenches  and  the  Church  at  Home,”  is  so 
sane  and  constructive  that  it  seems  like  rank  heresy  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  one  paragraph, 
however,  which  calls  for  more  than  passing  attention,  not  only 
because  it  contains  the  mature  judgment  of  the  writer  of  the 
article,  but  because,  as  he  says,  it  embodies  in  substance  the 
greatest  grievance  which  many  good  men  have  against  organized 
Christianity.  These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Fosdick: 

Was  "the  Old-Time  Religion”  Selfish? 

“The  churches  for  generations  have  been  urging  upon  us  an 
individualistic  and  self-centered  gospel.  We  have  been  contin- 
uously supplied,  in  hymns,  in  liturgies,  in  sermons  with  Jona- 
than Edwards’s  ideal,  ‘I  make  seeking  my  salvation  the  main 


business  of  my  life.’  Even  when  this  self-regarding  motive  has 
not  been  centered  in  a post-mortem  heaven,  it  has  been  centered, 
quite  as  selfishly,  on  this  present  life.” 

Now,  as  1 understand  it,  that  is  not  a criticism  on  Jonathan 
Edwards’s  theology,  which  is  "a  faded  tradition,”  or  on  the 
emotional  excesses  which  attended  the  great  awakening  and  the 
Wesleyan  revival.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the  ideal  itself,  of  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  Edwards  and  Wesley  and  Whitefleld  and 
Finney  and  most  of  the  other  religious  leaders  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  And,  as  I see  it,  the  indictment  really 
includes  two  counts,  the  claim  that  the  gospel  as  so  interpreted 
was,  per  sc,  “individualistic  and  self-centered,”  and  the  claim  that 
the  modern  Church  has  failed  to  retain  its  primacy  in  human 
affairs  because  of  its  stupid  loyalty  to  that  ideal. 

I wonder  if  that  is  really  so.  Is  it  really  true  that  the  whole 
genius  of  Christianity,  as  construed  by  those  leaders  of  yesterday, 
was  based  upon  and  productive  of  “an  excessive  regard  to  one’s 
personal  interest,”  and  that  the  modern  Church  has  become 
ethically  sterile  and  socially  ineffective  because  the  attention  of 
those  who  compose  it  has  been  centered  either  “on  a post-mortem 
heaven  or,  quite  as  selfishly,  on  this  present  life”? 

If  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  contemporary,  John  Wesley,  are 
taken  as  the  most  illustrious  exponents  of  that  individualistic 
gospel,  and  if  isolated  statements  by  them  are  taken  as  indicative 
of  its  true  character,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  does 
indeed  look  bad.  Edwards  did  say  that  he  made  seeking  his 
salvation  the  main  business  of  his  life,  and,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  fiery  eloquence,  he  urged  everybody  else  to  do  the 
same.  And,  though  separated  from  him  by  celestial  diameters  in 
theology,  Wesley  was  absolutely  at  one  with  him  in  his  advocacy 
of  that  religious  ideal. 

When  he  sailed  for  Georgia,  ostensibly  to  minister  to  the 
Indians,  he  wrote  to  a friend  and  made  the  rather  startling  con- 
fession, “My  chief  motive  is  the  saving  of  my  own  soul.”  Of  the 
fifty-nine  sermons  in  his  first  volume  of  published  discourses, 
only  one  bears  the  remotest  relation  to  what  might  be  called  a 
“social  gospel” — his  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Manners — and  in  that  he  says  frankly:  “This  is  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  a body  of  men  com- 
pacted together  in  order,  first  to  save  each  his  own  soul.” 

In  his  sermon  at  the  foundation  of  City  Road  Chapel  he  again 
gives  expression  to  the  same  theory,  referring  to  the  Methodists 
as  “a  company  of  people,  associating  together  to  help  each  other 
work  out  their  own  salvation.”  And,  as  is  well  known,  he  wrote 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Church  which  he  so  reluctantly 
established,  the  statement  that  the  only  condition  required  of 
anybody  for  membership  is  an  earnest  desire  to  be  saved  from 
his  sins  and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

What  Did  They  Mean? 

It  is  the  jnerest  commonplace,  however,  that  a snap  judgment, 
based  upon  isolated  statements,  is  unjust  to  any  man  or  any 
movement.  By  that  method  the  Christ  Himself  would  be  con- 
demned. What  did  Edwards  and  Wesley  really  mean  when  they 
insisted  that  a man’s  primary  business  in  life  is  to  make  sure  of 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul?  And  how  did  that  ideal  work?  In 
other  words,  what  were  its  individual  and  social  results?  Only 
as  we  try  to  answer  those  questions  honestly  and  fairly  can  we 
make  any  just  estimate  of  the  spiritual  value  of  that  ideal. 

Peabody  says  that  “the  inadequacy  of  prudentialism  is  not  its 
belief  that  to  save  one’s  soul  is  of  supreme  concern,  but  its 
belief  that  one’s  soul  can  be  saved  alone.”  If  that  is  true,  and  it 
is,  then  the  teachings  of  Edwards  and  the  teachings  of  Wesley 
after  his  attainment  of  an  inner  spiritual  experience  are  forever 
cleared  of  the  imputation  of  prudentialism.  Can  anyone  read 
those  quaint  and  soul-searching  resolutions,  made  by  that  serious- 
minded  New  England  youth  and  fail  to  feel  the  impact  of  his 
grim  determination  not  only  to  become  absolutely  at  one  with 
God,  but  also  “to  do  whatever  I think  to  be  my  duty  and  most 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  mankind  in  general,  whatever 
difficulties  I meet  with,  how  many  and  how  great  soever”?  Can  ^ 
any  thoughtful  man  read  that  sermon  on  “The  Manner  of  Seeking 
Salvation,”  with  its  solemn  statement  that  “It  is  a business  of 
great  labor  and  care;  there  are  many  commands  to  be  obeyed, 
many  duties  to  be  done,  duties  to  God,  duties  to  our  neighbor, 
duties  to  ourselves,”  without  feeling  that  in  the  mind  of  that 
devout  mystic  seeking  one’s  salvation  was  a very  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  enterprise?  When,  as  a result  of  the  preaching 
of  that  gospel,  several  hundreds  were  received  into  the  church  at 
Northampton,  the  covenant  required  of  them  was  that  “They 
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the  compounds,  there  is  a new  village  school 
under  construction  in  the  suburbs  and  a 
morning  school  for  women  reaches  some  of  the 
ever-shifting  group  of  native  women  and  girls. 

“Above  the  railway  we  have  high,  healthful 
building  sites,  with  a beautiful  outlook.  And 
below  the  railway  we  have  excellent  farm 
lands.  Now  that  transportation  facilities  have 
been  added  wo  have  a long-looked-for  combina- 
tion. Our  mission  program  calls  for  an  in- 


stitution where  hundreds  of  students  may  re- 
ceive an  all-around  training  that  will  lit  them 
for  a life  of  real  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

“It  is  our  purpose  that  the  native  congre- 
gation shall  pay  for  our  new  building,  even 
though  it  takes  them  twenty  or  thirty  years  to 
do  it.  I shall  keep  it  before  them,  giving  them 
statements  from  year  to  year  as  to  lmw  much 
they  have  paid  and  taking  them  into  full  con- 
fidence.” 

0 


quarters  by  Dr.  S.  Marl  Taylor,  the  executive 
secretary : 

“January  29,  1011). 

“Dr.  F.  T.  Keeney,  207  Fayette  Park  Build- 
ing, .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Rejoice  with  you  in  wonderful  outcome, 
under  your  splendid  leadership.  Entire  Cen- 
tenary force  called  together  for  thanksgiving 
service  for  this  first  great  victory.  Your  suc- 
cess heartens  the  Centenary  executives  and 
entire  Church  for  the  months  ahead. 

“S.  Earl  Tayloh.” 


The  Central  New  York  Conference  Passes 

Centenary  Goal 

Subscribes  #2,307,384 — #146,319  More  Than  Its  Allotment 


the 


c 'Abraham  Lincoln — Framer  of  a 
Prohibition  Law 
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The  doxology  rang  out  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Fayette  Park  building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Buffalo  area  Centenary  headquarters,  at 
twenty  minutes  before  twelve  on  Tuesday 
night,  January  2S.  It  was  the  shout  of 
praise  of  a victorious  army  that  had  carried 
the  first  trenches  in  the  greatest  advance  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Christian  Church  and  pre- 
sages a complete  victory. 

This  Conference,  with  only  53,664  members, 
undertook  to  raise  $2,160,065  as  its  part  for 
the  Centenary  offering.  Never  had  a single 
Conference  ventured  on  such  a large  financial 
task  before.  Permission  was  granted  this 
Conference  by  the  joint  Centenary  committee 
to  early  undertake  the  raising  of  its  allotment 
of  the  financial  goal  of  the  Centenary.  After 
the  careful  preparation  noted  in  the  January 
23  issue  of  Tiie  Christian  Advocate  the 
solicitation  for  pledges  was  undertaken  in 
January  and  to  be  closed  by  January  28.  When 
the  totals  were  taken  at  11 :40  P.  M.,  on  that 
date,  $2,307,384,  or  $146,319  more  than  the 
allotment,  had  been  raised,  and  there  were  yet 
many  charges  which  had  not  yet  finished  their 
canvass. 

Some  incidents  of  the  canvass  will  show  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  One  farmer  in- 
creased his  pledge  four  times,  adding  $500  each 
time.  A number  requested  that  their  sub- 
scription be  doubled.  One  unit  leader  by 
weekly  visits  and  distribution  of  literature  in- 
creased the  giving  of  his  group  1,400  per  cent. 
One  professional  man,  who  had  never  given  a 
dollar  to  benevolences,  made  a gift  qf  $1,000, 
saying:  “This  is  the  first  program  that  I ever 
saw  that  was  big  enough  to  seem  worth  while.” 
On  the  closing  day  of  the  canvass  one  man 
arrived  at  the  headquarters  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  to  give  $100,  fearing  he  might 
be  too  late.  All  day  the  subscriptions  came  in 
by  telephone,  telegrams  and  the  mails,  one 
coming  from  a former  Syracuse  business  man 
now  living  in  Los  Angeles.  Seventeen  pro- 
fessors of  Syracuse  University  pledged  a total 
of  $40,000. 

The  workers  were  heartened  throughout  the 
campaign  with  the  consciousness  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pledged  intercessors  were  pray- 
ing for  them  each  day. 

The  records  in  the  office  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Commission  on  Finance  reveal  the 
fact  that  Central  New  York  Conference’s 
record  is  not  the  result  of  withholding  in  the 
past  that  which  they  now  give.  Its  accom- 
plishment is  rather  built  upon  the  joy  of 
giving.  During  the  year  just  closed  the  Meth- 
odists of  this  Conference  made  the  largest  per 
capita  gifts  for  benevolences  of  any  English- 
speaking  Conference  in  Methodism.  In  addi- 
tion it  recently  raised  $550,000  for  local  pur- 
poses, its  retired  preachers  and  educational 
institutions. 

The  spirit  of  giving  unto  the  Lord  had 
reached  out  into  every  part  of  the  Conference 
and  the  gifts  were  principally  from  the  people 
of  small  means.  There  were  two  gifts  of 
$25,000 ; three  of  $10,000 ; one  of  $8,000 ; one 
of  $6,000 ; one  of  $5,500  and  ten  of  $5,000. 
Of  the  $2,307,384  which  is  to  be  .paid  in  five 
years,  over  $2,000,000  is  in  pledges  of  $1,000 
or  less,  which  is  an  evidence  that  the  people 
generally  participated. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  late  minutes  of 
January  28  that  the  goal  had  been  passed  the 
office  force  of  the  Buffalo  area,  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  assemble  each  day  for  devotions, 
joined  in  the  doxology  and  Dr.  Wallace  E. 
Brown,  who  as  ehairmnn  of  the  Conference 
Council  bad  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the 


campaign,  led  in  a fervent  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, while  some  shouted,  some  wept  and 
others  were  silent,  but  all  felt  that  the  power 
of  Christ  was  in  their  midst. 

There  are  yet  over  fourscore  churches  to 
complete  their  quotas.  The  following  gives 
the  amounts  raised  by  districts  and  the  names 
of  charges  that  have  subscribed  or  oversub- 
scribed their  quotas  : 

ELMIRA  DISTRICT,  $601,760 
Thirty-seven  charges  “over  the  top,”  as  fol- 
lows : Blossburg,  Burlington,  Canton,  Caton, 
Chemung,  Dundee,  East  Canton,  East  Smith- 
field,  Enfield,  Horseheads.  Elmira : Cente- 
nary, Epworth,  First,  Hedding,  Italian,  Oak- 
wood,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Riverside,  West 
side.  Ithaca : First,  Forest  Home.  State 

Street.  Liberty  Corners,  Millerton,  Millport, 
Monroeton,  Montour  Falls,  New  Albany,  New- 
field,  Odessa,  Towanda,  Troy,  Tyrone,  Ulster, 
Van  Etten,  Watkins,  Wayne  and  Barrington. 

GENEVA  DISTRICT,  $526,905 
Twenty  charges  “over  the  top,”  as  follows : 
Aloquin  and  Flint,  Benton  Center  and  Voak, 
Branchport  and  Bluff  Point,  Canandaigua, 
Chapin,  Dresden,  Fayette  and  Varick,  Lock 
Berlin,  Lyons,  Milo  Center,  Newark,  Penn 
Yan,  Phelps,  Pultneyville,  Savannah,  Seneca 
Castle,  Shortsville,  Sodus  Point  and  Walling- 
ton,  Trumansburg,  Williamson. 

SYRACUSE  EAST  DISTRICT,  $588,376 
Forty-two  charges  “over  the  top,”  as  fol- 
lows : Apulia  Station  and  Fabius,  Brewerton, 
Bridgeport  and  Cicero  Center,  Canastota, 
Cardiff  and  Onativia,  Cazenovia,  Chittenango, 
Cicero,  Cincinnatus,  Clockville.  Cortland : 
First,  Homer  Avenue.  Cuyler  and  Keeneys, 
De  Ruyter  and  Sbedds,  East  Homer,  East 
Syracuse,  Eastwood,  Eaton,  Erieville  and  Nel- 
son, Fayetteville  and  De  Witt,  Freetown, 
Georgetown  and  Otselic,  Homer,  Jamesville, 
Kenwood  and  West  Avenue,  Liverpool  and 
Cold  Springs,  Manlius,  McGraw  and  Blod- 
getts, Morrisville,  Minoa  and  North  Manlius, 
North  Syracuse,  Oneida,  Phoenix,  Preble, 
South  Otselic  and  North  Pitcher,  Stockbridge. 
Syracuse  : Bethany,  Erwin,  First,  First  Ward, 
Rockefeller  Memorial,  University  Avenue. 

SYRACUSE  WEST  DISTRICT,  $553,343 
Thirty-five  charges  “over  the  top,”  as  fol- 
lows: Auburn:  First,  Trinity,  Wall  Street. 
Baldwinsville,  Belle  Isle,  Bethel  and  Ira, 
Borodino,  Brick  Church,  Camillus,  Fleming, 
Freeville,  Groton,  Jordan,  Locke,  Lysander, 
North  Lansing,  Onondaga  Valley,  Onondaga 
Hill,  Otisco  Valley,  Peru,  Port  Byron,  Red 
Creek,  Skaneateles,  Solvay,  Sterling,  South 
Onondaga.  Syracuse : Bellevue,  Brown  Me- 
morial, Centenary,  Furman  Street,  Lafayette 
Avenue,  West  Genesee  Street.  Victory,  Virgil, 
Weedsport. 

AT  LARGE,  $32,000 

. This  victory  in  Central  New  York  heartens 
the  whole  Church  as  it  goes  at  its  proposed 
task.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  F.  T.  Keeney, 
the  area  executive  secretary,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  to  whom  the  secretary  gives 
most  generous  praise,  for  the  example  and  in- 
spiration they  have  given  Protestantism.  The 
news  of  victory  aroused  the  national  executive 
staff  at  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 
Immediately  all  officials  and  employees  in  the 
headquarters  were  assembled  for  a service  of 
thanksgiving  and  celebration.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  D.  I).  Forsyth,  chairman  of 
the  joint  Centenary  committee.  The  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  Buffalo  area  head- 


years.  Mr.  Gay  said  that  he  would  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Greeley.  When  I went 
back  the  next  day  for  a conference  with  Mr. 
Greeley  he  had  not  seen  the  manuscript. 
Everything  was  in  a turmoil  over  the  death  of 
the  President.  I never  was  able  to  recover  the 
manuscript. 

“That  was  not  as  serious  a loss  as  one  I 
sustained  in  the  Chicago  fire.  In  a trunk  at 
my  boarding  house  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  I had  altogether  sixty-six  signed  letters 
and  notes  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  had 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  temperance  cam- 
paign in  1855,  and  also  to  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  It  was  accidental  that  the  other  docu- 
ments and  papers  which  I still  have  were  not 
in  that  trunk.  I happened  to  have  them  in  an- 
other place  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

“Those  letters,  if  I had  them  now,  would 
afford  the  basis  for  a valuable  book,  as  in  some 
of  the  letters  Lincoln  discussed  current  day 
problems  with  marvelous  ability.” 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

A little  more  than  a year  ago  I went  to 
Washington  to  see  Robert  T.  Lincoln  about 
the  Merwin  documents.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked 
them  over,  and  then  said,  in  substance : * 

“As  to  Merwin  himself,  after  reading,  some 
of  the  things  purporting  to  come  from  him,  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
allowed  his  imagination  to  get  the  best  of  him. 
But  as  to  these  documents  (referring  to  the  old 
army  pass  and  the  signed  petition)  the  signa- 
tures are  genuine.  I recognize  nearly  all  of 
them.  My  own  father-in-law’s  name  (James 
Harlan)  is  among  them.  I knew  nearly  all  of 
the  signers.” 

William  O.  Stoddard,  one  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's secretaries,  now  residing  in  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  when  asked  about  Merwin,  said  : 

“I  not  only  have  read  a good  deal  about  him, 
but  I remember  him.  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  veracity.  He  seems  to  be  an  en- 
tirely credible  witness.” 

The  1855  campaign  for  State  prohibition  in 
Illinois  receives  only  the  scantiest  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  historians.  Gustave  Koer- 
ner,  once  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois,  in 
his  memoirs,  says  that  the  campaign  was  a 
bitter  contest.  There  was  much  rioting  in  Chi- 
cago on  election  day.  Koerner  says  that  the 
temperance  forces  consisted  principally  of 
those  who  (like  Lincoln)  were  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  he  mentions  Lincoln's 
long-time  friend,  Owen  Lovejoy,  a Congrega- 
tional preacher  and  Congressman,  a brother  of 
Elijah  Lovejoy,  killed  by  the  pro-slavery  mob 
in  Alton,  Colonel  Farnsworth,  and  others,  as 
leaders.  The  printed  histories  carry  little 
about  Lincoln  in  1855,  except  the  overshadow- 
ing thing,  his  contest  for  the  United  States 
senatorship,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Ly- 
man Trumbull.  Immediately  after  tbe  special 
election  in  June,  the  politicians  of  all  parties 
turned  their  • attention  to  the  approaching 
struggle  over  the  slavery  issue,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  seems  to  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Major  Merwin  in  commenting  on  the  absence 
in  the  Nicolay-Hay  life  of  Lincoln  of  a record 
about  the  1855  campaign  said  : 

“I  went  to  see  John  Hay  about  that  very 
thing.  All  the  satisfaction  I got  was  that  he 
and  Mr.  Nicolay  had  no  data  about  the  1855 
campaign.  When  I told  him  l would  supply 
the  data,  he  said  that  it  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  provoke  controversy,  and  that  the  publishers 
would  not  cure  to  consider  the  matter,” 
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WHERE  NEGRO  PHYSICIANS  ARE  TRAINED 

This  is  the  new  auditorium  of  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  one  of  two  high-grade 
colored  medical  schools  in  America 


That  testimony  of  the  Arkansas  colored 
soldier  in  France  tells  of  the  increased  hunger 
for  education,  and  the  story  of  how  our  insti- 
tutions will  be  taxed  with  those  who,  having 
realized  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  the  needs 
of  their  children,  will  seek  the  school  as  their 
future  hope.  The  example  of  the  thousands  of 
educated  black  bo3\s,  who  have  gone  from  our 
institutions  as  graduates  or  undergraduates, 
and  have  been  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  will  have  caused  many  a lad 
to  make  up  his  mind  what  he  will  do  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  return  alive  after  the  war. 

Parents  have  seen  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  Colored  girls  have  had 
preferment  in  positions  open  to  women  because 
they  were  educated. 

Because  of  this  and  more  there  will  be  a 
rush  to  the  school.  The  white  friend  of  the 
black  man  and  the  black  leader  of  his  race — 
all  have  the  weightiest  argument  they  have 
ever  had  to  plead,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
race  avail  themselves  of  education,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  let  up,  but  increased  giving 
by  those  of  the  white  race  who  want  to  see 
the  black  man  prepared  for  service.  Our  insti- 
tutions which  have  wrought  so  well  in  the 
past  now  face  the  reconstruction  period  after 
the  war  with  opportunities  and  burdens  second 
to  none  in  or  out  of  Methodism.  The  society 
realizes  it  and  beseeches  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church — always  the  friend  of  the  black 
man — to  help  us  meet  these  new  responsi- 
bilities. 


A Black  Man’s  Plea  for  the  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Society 

By  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hayes 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  stands  unique 
among  the  forces  working  for  the  new  Chris- 
tian democracy  in  America,  unique  because  it 
is  the  connecting  link  between  two  races  that 
need  to  know  each  other  better  in  order  to 
make  the  new  dream  for  our  country  come 
true,  unique  because  it  is  the  clearing  house 
for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  values  of  the 
two  races.  It  is  also  unique  in  its  origin.  It 
was  founded  to  assist  the  descendants  of  one 
of  the  first  sets  of  immigrants  to  this  country — 
the  set  of  impressed  immigrants  who  were 
brought  here  to  work.  And  work  they  did. 

Their  children  are  still  workers.  Over 
eighty  per  cent  of  them  above  ten  years  of  age 
are  bread-winners.  At  first  they  worked  by 
brawn,  but  we  thank  the  Lord  that  by  the  help 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  and  similar  societies, 
they  now  work  by  brawn  and  brain,  and  their 
work  is  of  service  to  the  country  in  this  time 
of  need.  In  one  section  they  are  the  chief 
producers  of  cotton,  so  much  used  in  the  war 
.just  closing,  and  in  another  section  they  have 
been  tried  in  the  factories  and  found  not 
wanting.  One  Negro  foreman  and  his  crew 
put  so  much  of  their  heart,  brain  and  brawn 


into  their  work  in  their  eagerness  to  hasten  the 
“bridge  of  ships”  for  General  Pershing,  that 
they  ended  one  day’s  work  to  hear  themselves 
proclaimed  the  world’s  champion  riveters. 

The  Negro  always  assists  ; he  never  hinders. 
He  is  among  the  best  of  friends  and  the  best 
of  helpers.  For  the  amount  of  work  done  and 
the  aid  rendered  master  workmen  always  pre- 
fer him,  although  for  other  reasons,  sometimes, 
they  do  not  always  select  him.  He  is  not  a 
liability  to  the  Church  or  country,  but  an 
asset,  a fertile  field  for  cultivation.  He  is  not 
an  opportunity  for  exploitation,  but  for  ex- 
ploration. There  is  so  much  of  the  human 
good  in  him. 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  is  engaged  in 
finding  and  in  drawing  out  this  good.  And  at 
this  time,  when  our  country,  in  Church  and 
state,  is  petturbed  with  changing  standards 
and  values,  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  is  as 
necessary  as  it  was  at  its  foundation  to  see 
that  the  freedmen’s  sons  get  not  only  what  is 
coming  to  them,  but  also  that  they  give  their 
full  share  to  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and 
thus  both  receive  and  give  a square  deal. 

It  is  worthy  of  all  praise  that  we  help  fight 
for  better  living  conditions  for  other  peoples, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  helpfulness,  like 
charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home. 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  is  needed  to 
help  bring  opportunity  to  the  black  man.  As 
he  migrates  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  who  can  better  help  him  than  that 
society  which  has  labored  with  him  and  has 
lived  among  him  more  than  fifty  years?  As 
he  knocks  at  the  doors  of  factories  for  ad- 
mittance, for  an  industrious  man’s  chance  to 
earn  an  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  as  he  pleads  for  retention  in  the  places 
he  has  filled  with  profit  to  his  employer,  who 
can  testify  to  his  skill  better  than  this  society 
which  was  among  the  first  to  teach  him  the 
industries?  When  the  government  needed 
forcible  young  men,  with  commanding  appear- 
ances, good  character  and  well-trained  minds, 
for  officers  and  first-class  privates  in  the 
army,  from  whence  came  better  one$  than 
from  George  R.  Smith  College,  Philander 
Smith,  Wiley,  Clark  and  other  Freedmen’s 
Aid  schools?  If  physicians  are  desired  to  keep 
the  boys  well  in  camp,  Meharry  furnishes  more 
than  her  quota.  If  the  order  is  for  college 
graduates,  theological  seminary  men,  to  prac- 
tice a sane  Christianity  and  to  exemplify  the 
Saviour  among  suffering  and  dying  soldiers, 
Gammon  answered  with  her  best. 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  has  done  well 
in  the  past,  but  it  is  much  needed  now.  The 
delicate  balancing  of  the  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  scales  and  the  giving  to  each  heart 
a steady  pulse,  so  that  it  may  work,  fight  and 
wait  patiently  for  its  share  in  the  establish- 
ment of  true  democracy  in  our  country,  needs 
the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  black  man  to  his  white  brother  in 
our  country. 


Notes  of  the  Religious  Census 
of  1916 

By  H.  K.  Carroll 

What  does  it  cost  to  run  the  churches? 
Only  partial  reports  and  guesses  have  been 
available  hitherto.  Now  the  United  States 
census  of  1!)1(J  has  ascertained  and  just  an- 
nounced that  the  expenditures  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  1916  were  $328,809,999.  Strange  to 
say,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  by  far 
the  largest  budget,  $72,358,136,  though  the 
average  cost  of  ministerial  support  is  supposed 
to  be  quite  moderate,  as  the  priests  have  no 
families  to  support,  and  the  number  of  priests, 
both  secular  and  religious  (or  monastic),  is 
20,287,  against  18,042  ministers  reported  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  total 
expenditure  in  1916  was  $43,993,681.  Bodies 
whose  annual  budgets  were  above  $10,000,000 
are,  in  addition  to  the  two  named : Presby- 
terian in  the  United  States  of  America,  $30,- 
166,158 ; Protestant  Episcopal,  $22,509,942  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  $17,139,398 ; 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  $16,082,462 ; 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  $14,220,123 ; 
Congregational,  $14,220,133.  The  budgets  of 
Southern  bodies  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Northern,  as,  for  example,  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist, having  more  than  twice  as  many  members 
as  the  Northern,  raises  $8,797,820,  as  against 
$14,220,133. 

How  large  is  the  army  of  scholars  in  our 
Sunday  schools?  The  United  States  census 
for  1916  says  19,935,890,  with  a suggestion 
that  these  figures  are  probably  not  complete. 
In  this  item  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
appears  to  be  far  in  the  lead,  with  3,872,264, 
no  other  Church  having  half  as  many.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  second,  has  1,860,836 ; the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  third,  with  1,688,- 
559 ; the  Southern  Baptist,  fourth,  with 
1,665,996 ; the  Presbyterians,  fifth,  with 
1,381,682 ; the  colored  Baptists,  sixth,  with 
1,181,270,  and  the  Northern  Baptists,  seventh, 
with  1,028,952.  The  total  number  of  Sunday 
schools  is  194,759  and  of  officers  and  teachers 
1,952,631.  Of  these  392,000  are  Methodist: 
Episcopal. 

The  total  value  of  church  buildings,  includ- 
ing sites  and  furnishings,  has  reached  the  high 
total  of  $1,676,600,582  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $419,000,000.  The 
increase  in  number  of  buildings,  according  to 
the  United  States  church  census,  was  from 
192,795,  in  1906,  to  203,432,  in  1916.  The 
average  value  of  buildings  was  $8,243  in  the 
latter  year  and  $9,949,  in  the  former — an  in- 
dication that  rural  churches  still  control  the 
average.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  leads 
in  the  value  of  its  church  property,  $81,568,- 
108,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  being 
second,  with  $51,746,209 ; the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  third,  with  $39,949,652, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  fourth,  with  $35,356,342. 
In  number  of  buildings  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  comes  first,  with  28,406 ; the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  (colored),  second, 
with  20,146,  and  the  Southern,  third,  with 
19,770.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
15,120. 


Advances  in  Our  New  Congo 
Mission 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Springer,  in  charge  of 
the  Congo  Mission,  who  have  recently  come  to 
this  country,  tell  of  the  opportunities  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  facing  in  the  heart  of 
Africa : 

“The  area  of  the  Congo  Mission  and  par- 
ticularly the  industry  along  the  mineral  belt, 
has  been  vitally  affected  by  the  world  war,” 
says  Dr.  Springer.  “In  the  copper  smelters, 
at  Elisabethville,  the  number  of  furnaces  was 
doubled.  All  of  this  meant  commercial  pros- 
perity, but  unfortunately,  none  of  the  profits 
of  the  country’s  industry  go  into  mission  work. 

“We  are  seeking,  however,  to  use  our  facili- 
ties to  the  best  possible  advantage.  When  we 
began  the  work  at  Elisabethville.  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  we  had  no  property  in  hand.  Now 
our  equipment  includes  four  main  buildings,  a 
school  and  church,  two  residences  and  an 
office  which  can  also  be  used  as  a residence. 
Our  night  school  reaches  a large  group  of 
students.  Two  schools  are  conducted  daily  in 


